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ABSTRACT 

Since verbal respoi^es are a salient and easily 
documented index of acquisition of learning skills, a project was 
undertaken in 1972 to collect and analyze the verbal response of 
viewers of "The Electric Company." A datai collection instrument was . 
designed to tally: (1) reading of print on a television screein;^ (2) 
spoken anticipation of print to appear on the screen; (3) 
insvtruction-related verbalization; (4) oral particip^ition in songs; 
and (5) irrelevant verbalization. Data were collected during the 
course of 60 shows, and results were correlated with factors^ such as: 
viewing conditions, pre- and post viewing reinforcement activities, 
and production format. This report discusses the results in detail. 
(EMH) ^ / 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

With the support of the Spencf»r Foundation and the Children's 
Television Workshop, this project was undertaken during the summer of 1972 
to collect and analyze data on the verbal responses of viewers to "The 
Electric Company." The basic research strateg^"^ was similar to that employed 
by Dr. Langbourne, Rust in his attribution study of attentiveness to "The 
Electric Company," with the exception that this study employed field 
observations <;pecif ically designed to gen<5«ate data on the verbal responses 
of viewers, vforking from the data,, lists v/ere compiled of tho3e bits v/hich 
elicited the highest and lowest amounts of verbalization. These lists were 
then refined into three sets of progrW segments: o'he for each ot those 
consistently eliciting the highest and lov/est autounts of response, and a 
third lipt for bits v;hich elicited both high and lov;,, responses on different 
occasions. 

The premise from which this study operates is that overt, verbal 
responses are a salient and easily documentable signal of potential learning 
and acquisition of learning skills from ^ the program material.- The verbal 
response which the program elicits from its viewers should clearly be a major 
concern in the production of episodes for "The Electric Company," since oral 
recitation is a fundamental technique in the acquisition of reading skills. 
Overt responses ar^ certainly not the only Vindication of the learning 
processes which are operative when children view television generally and 
''•i:^e Electric Compan^" specifically. Other covert types of learning may 
v/ell be going on. Also, there may^be instances where the teaching is more 
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effective when viewers are silent. Therefore, it shouia be stressed that 
bits^iscussed in this paper as "low-response" bits should not be^ considered 
"failures" or ineffective material. These bits should be scrutinized more 
closely fo^other educatjionally redeeming qualities. 

Observations tor this study were made 'in day care centers, settlement 
houses, and CTO viewing centers on the south and west sides of Chicago. The 
viewers had coTiplcted second grade reading instruction in June, 1972. Most 
of them (later referred to as "primary viewers") were eight years old. &even, - 
nine, and ten year olds were frequently present in the viewing group and v/ill 
bo referred to as the "secondary viewing group." Responses v;ere recorded 
both on paper and on tape . . ' 

11.^ DESCRIPTION OP THE METHODOLOGY 

If one v/ere to speak of "effects" in the relationship: betv;een 

children and television viewing, one helpful perspective would classify 

those '^ettects^^ as fciiling under one uf threfe general rubrics: characterise- 

tics of the viewers, of conditions under \i\^ch viewing takes prlace, and of 
b 

the televised material itself.' This stu^y is an investigation of program 
segments of "TEC," not a study of children.. As such, it exhibits a strong , 
orientation tov;ard characteristics of the viewing condition and the tele- 
vised material. Certainly, the characteristics of viewers matter; different 
children respond differently to the same material; but a measurement oir 
description of those factors Lies beyond the^scope of this study. Our onl^ 
mentipn of some of these variables will be in connection with the previous 
f^liarity "Of >some viewers with '^The Electric Company" and the initiation of 
a "helping">e^onse . " - ' ■ ^ 

For th\se reasons, no pre- and 'poG t-testo of reading achievement 
were g iven aj^ no rigorous psychological profiles of children* were attempted. 

V 

, . . . - . 6 ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

. V " - . 
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our goal in selecting a 'sfuriple for this study was to construct the broadest 
possible base of diffcrcJ^^ levels of reading achievement, different pi^o- 
'pensities toward var io^tlewing t^haviors, and different attitudes and 
enthusianm for TEC. The fundamental strategy was to bring as many target- ; 
age children as possible to the television set an^ to analyze how^EC fared 
in the face of a myriad ^of difLrent variables. The final lists of highest- 
and lowest-responoe bits represent anexercise in this empirical "survival^ ' 

of the fittest." 

A. Data Collection 

Tv;o methods of data collection wore used: (1) a data sheet designed 
to record verbalizations and to score them for different categories.bf verbal 
behavior, and (2) cassette tape recordings of subjects later transcribed to 
lend a more ptecise and comprehen^ve look at their verbal behavior. 

1. pesign^_data_she^: formulating categories of ver^l responses. 
■-■ The data sheet is presented in Appendix h. The pararaeters of the d>ta sheet , 
permit each observer to monitor the' responses of ttoee viewers for .each bit , - 
and to score .the response for. a partl.cular response category. The possibility 
■ .of accomplishing both of these tasks in the short time periods allowed by the 
program se^g^ents was verified through initial pi roting in the field. flundo,.n 
sheets listing, la^e bits in order of appear^^nnce for each show were obtained. 
' ;^For each Show, observers construct«3d data "booklets, " -each congining about 
twenty data sheets. ^S^The bit titles for the show appeared as the headings, 

V ordered according to the rundown sequence. , ^ " 

The categories. for which comments were scored are of special i^search 

interest. The initial categories which emerged from discussions with CTV^ 
^^afTwere a goocl first effort at classffying the anticipated behavior, ■ 
although only field observations could verify the relative frequency with 
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which the categories of behavior appeared" ard suggest appropriate revisions. 
The categories presented below are excerpted from the initial project proposal 
(s^e *A Tentative Research Proposal M . 

CATEGORIES OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR 
EXMBJTED DURING VIEWING OF ''TliE EUECTRIC COMPANY" _ 




Instructionally- 
Re levant 
Verbalization 



levant 
Verbalization 





1. Roadin q of print on the screen : The child reads 
or attempts \o read print appearing on the scrqen, 

0 regardless of the timing of the voiceover. 

2. Spoken Anticipation of ^rint to Appear on Screen; 
The child 'pronounces the v;ord in anticipation of 
its appearance on the. screen, 

3. lnstruct? ^n^ppTai-Pd Ver balization o f Print: The 
child coiTjnents about print appearing on screen, 
but dGjgs noi;: 'proceed to pronounce it (e.g., "that 
wor^l begins with a a^" or "That word has an *oo' ^ 
sound . ") . 

The child vcrbalir^as etLout plot, chc^racters, 
setting, attractiveness of bit? or,;he imitates 

the speech«.of ch^^r^cters. # 

\ 

♦5. oral Parti ci pation in Songs : The ^child sings ^iong 
with all or portions of a song^^. \ 



Other-Than-Pr( ^ 7ram-Pv5:>lated Verbalizk taonry The 
child vdtbalizes in a ananner unrelated to the 
- instructional message of tihe programV i.e., 
comments directed tov;aurd other , viewers and un- 
related to "The Electric Company," 



The behaviors descri^^ed by Category 2, /'Spoken Anticipation W 
Print to Apt>ear on Screen," were found to occur chiiefly during "Monoli^s" 
and "UCLA Band/^ Category 3 did not occur with aa^' frequency, nor was/ 
^elated to any particular bit. A^o category 4 was reworded to account ^or 
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the' dominant reaction of trying to predict "what^pens next" or demonstrating 
that one .already" knows "what is going to happ^^n next." The rest of the cate- 
gories appear to. be fairly appropriate • descriptions;. of " their respective classes 

of behavior. • ' \. ' ' 

Category 1, "Reading of Print on the Screen," is certainly the most 
frequently occurring and educationally significant behavior of tl.ose encountered 
in this study. It is also the category which received the greatest amount^ 
attention in judging a bit for verbal response. Observations indicated that 
a significant amount of vocalizing printed words could not actually be tormed 
"reading;" much of it was repetition or miinicking of the voiceover (we know 
this because six- and seven-year-olds who coufQ not read were reciting many 
words on "The' Electric Company"), 'lo^f^ out reading partia^y from mere 
im-itation of voiceover, category X was split. into to;o subcategories: Recita- 
tion of word's in Print "Before Voiceover" and "After Voiceover. 

•The final formulation of these categories- of verbal behavior; 
used for the greater part of this study is presented below. 



/ 



CATEGORIES OF VERBAL BEJIAVIOR 
OCCURRING DURING VIEWInG'OF "THE EI£CTRIC COMPANY" - 



Snstrvjctionally 

RQlevanf 

Verbalization 

\ 



1. Recitation of Print Rnfore Voiceover: Viewer 
" pronounces or attempts to pronounce words cr letters 
appearing in print on the screen before, voiceover 
pronunciation of the word. 

2 Recitation of Print Atter Vo.ic eovea: Viewer chimes 
in with or repeats words after voiceover pronuncia- 
tion of words 6r letters in print. 

3. Verbal Anticipation of Print About to Appcar_on 
Screen : Viewer pronounces word in anticipation 
of its appearance on screen. - . . 

4 Tnc^-hruction-R elatcd Ver balization About Prinjt, 
Exclur.ivc cTiMXttcr^ntPd l ojuUna'- Viewer comments 
about- print on screen, but does not attempt to 
pronguncc it (e.g., "That word begins with a H» ^ 
or, "That word has an 'oo' sound.").- 

- ■ 9 ■ ; • ■ 



5, Storv-Rcla<:o d * Verbalization of Non-Printed <H 
Speech: Viewer comirtcnts on plcPt, characters., 
' setting, or attractiveness o"f bit; anticipates 
A SAibsequent evqtn-ts; or repeats ^ the speech (not- 
Appearing in print) of pharacters^. . • 



Irrelevant 
Verbalization 



1. Other-Than-Proqran-Rolated Verbalization : ^ 
Viewer conunents on concerns unrelated to "THfe 
EiectrJ.c Company," e.g., discussion of frienfls, 
other acti\iities. 



2. T ape recordings and, transcriptions - 
'\ A significant portion of the ve^^;>alizations of the subjects was . 

almost inaudible to an observer plated only a few feet away; an observer 
could not position hirr.self- much^nrjarer to the subjects without over-empha^ 
sizing his prespncc and making it ^ery clear tfiat he was listening closely 
to everything the subjects; -said. Inaudible in this context signifies not. 
that the utterance was v;hisp3recl (although «^that sometimes 'happened) , but that 
the level of general room noise prevented an accurate perceptioniW th^ remark- 
These commeats were critical to thj^ study, sinfce they often included, viewers * 



attempts to sotind out words. 

In order to establish some recof-d of thdse ''^ \naudib le" remarks, a,, 
tape recording was made by hanging a mike in the center of ^ three pj^apiary 
viewers. Subjects usually welcomed the chance to be* taped, and, of course, 
many got fairly excited by the prospect.,. Howev^r^ subjects"* departure from 
normal verbalization was minimal, especially if Ss received an oppoirtunity 
to hear their voices beforehand. ^ ^ . / , . 

•Transcriptions confirmed the suspicion that a . significant number 
of comments had escaped our hearing. It is highly recontfnended that fia^ure 
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research inWcst itfating verbal behavior adopt the practice • of , tape recording, 

1 ^ ' • ' ' ' < , 

since it Iciids a fuller picture of the behavior and provides a more precise, 

perman^^nt record f or^^subsequent analysis, • ' , 

■ ■■ , 1 ' ■ ' • ^ * 

h.\ Analysis for Hiqhest and Lowest Response Bits . . 

\—^ — - : - 

^ Following each day's observations, data sheets were reviewed 

jointly by both invest;^ gators in an effort to come tq, agreement on the brts 
eliciting the ^^ighes^and lowest amounts of verbalization. Our goal was t^" 
nominate three ^^bilr^ from each show for both the highe&t- and lowest-response 
bits. Differences naturally arose between each ob^erv^r's perceptions 
conceri}ing the i^-esponses to any one episode, sjj:K:e each observer had moni- 
tored a separate group of three -viewers. Those conflicts v;ere resolved by 
turnip to the data sheets and letting the viewers' comifients speak for - 
themselves. Fr^uently, however, the high response list v^ould^ be pared ^ - 
down to five or ^ jx bi<:s, all of which elicited response from four or five . 
of the six subjects. In these cases, all of the bits were retained and 

r 

nominated for the final list, since iNt was thought tliat to delete a short 
film or electronic bridge simply because , of its shorter duration v/ould pre- 
^V^judxce the study against the shorter bits. For the same reason, no rankings 
ibf relative effectiveness of bits on the final list will be offered. The 
relative amount of^verbalization representc^l by each bit cn the final list 
V is more a function of amount of print, appearing. in that bit or length of 

the bit. - ' ' . * 

It^was hypothesized that, in judging bits for effectiveness in 
^ eliciting verbal response, one might have to choose between a bit generating^ 
a heavy amount of story-related verbalizatign and a bit characterized by more 
recitation of print, observations indicate, however-, that most bits v;hich 
elicit a high levcil of story.-rdlated .verbalization ^Isp elicit a high amount 

> * ■ ' . ■ ^ r 

^ " Zf^ instruction-related verbalization. During 'iMessage Man," for example, 
• .» ^ , ■ ^ ' . > " 

O 11 . 
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chiiarcn upend a lot of time speculating on the impending disaster but also 
Xead the message in the. process. a . ' ■ ^ 

By this process, then, nominations wagc^ made from -each of about 35 
shdwi -for the final lists of high- and low-re^onse bits. The final list . 

/ •■ ■" - A 

comprises bits which recurred in "either the hicjh-response or low-response 
/list' ©f nominations more than once, wit-hout .appear ing in the .opposite list. 
Ath4.rd list was -created to accoirunodatQ fhose bits which appear on both 

lists. ' ^ ' ■ . 

C- U se" of Reinforcement ^Activities . . 

•.Researchers also investigated the effectiveness of different games, 

<^ * 

puzzles, and 'other activities which reinforce program lessons and their rela- 

' \ ' ' ' ' ' 

tionship to verbal response during' the program. IJxperimentatibn was made 

ascertain the relative efficacy of conducting such actia/ities before, during, 
and after the program.' During-viewing reinf orcornent consisted '.xclusMvely of 
sitting with viev.-ers and asserting a strong tfra.l participation in tlie 'program 
Jack Roberts' The L-^st V?ord provided the chief .res.ourcc for pre- ajid post- 
viewi^ng activities. Discussion of these activities follows in" the section 
'enfitlcdfc "Characteristics of the Viewing Condition that Affect Verbal 
Behavior - " . ' " ^ ' . * ' 

if 

w ■ . " * 

¥ ^ K ■ ^ 

III." P pESEKTATTON OF FINDINGS • . ■ 

. / ' * . ^ ■■ 

A. ' ^Highest- and Lowest-Responsq. Bits for Each Show Observed" 

' ' ^ High Verbal Low Verbal 

.Response , o , ^ Response - . 



All Shows Show 0 

Show* 2 5 



Sign Song ' ' Quotations and Their Marks 

Take One Blend ' Film: stmnd of e o 

Review with Vismo Fi^m: Bennett ^Bookworm 



r:, ..; 
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High VerMl * 


Low Verbal 
I^esponso 


^ 


, Show 26 


Object Bl{.*nding 
Bridge - Botftlc 
Film: Buzz - ; 


• 

Grouiided Giggle/Goggle Girls 

Film: Princess & Frog 

Mol Mounds and Brcnda Bradley 




&how 27 


Consonant blentUng ^ 
Bridge- - tot ' ^ 
Film: Do not bother 
this giant, person 

^ 


Song: Shoo Shoo Sunshine 

er/ir/ur Graffiti Wall 

Song: I'm' In Lovc^VJith a Giant 


, 4 

\ 

i 


Show 28 

■i 


There's an E on the End 
You Can Make Up A VVord 


"All" Movie Set 
Graffiti Wall: V7alter 
Theatre in the Dark 




Show. 29 


Film:/ Jump! 
Block Blending 


Wild^ Guess: Queen 

Man on Street: ti>b-tube ,^ • 

Fargo : Basement Flooding 




Show 30 


,.Film: uCiA Band 

"sight to tight" 
f 1 consQmmt blends 

! 


. Vi's Diner: £rcd on Friday 
Fight Song ^ 
Theatre in the Dark 
Robot . Showroom 
_f 1 Platter '^ong 




Shov/ 31 


cph"sV>s Contest " 

S^3Ti:iple Blending ^ 

Film:, step bc'ick 


Man on Street: Cluck 
wallpaper Shtick - ^ 
Vi'n Diner; Sal for Sale 


t 


Show 32 ' ' 


Film: ch Split Screen 
Cosby' V. Co5.by' 
UCLA Band: of 
Film: Rob/Robe 
Bridge Bottle ' ' 
J'ilm: No ParJ^ing 

Balloon Blending 
Filn\: Sign Song 
Film: Cowboy Ballad 
Bridge - popcorn ^ 
Film; Do not bother 
this giant person 


Film: Glob/Globo 
Milkman " Leave One .B 
'Fargo: The Cut Rob * 
Farmer 's Song 




Show 33 ^ 


PI Scene: ^ease Play Plenty 

Vi's Diner: piece of pie 
Sign Shop: Sam's Pizza 

i . 


• 


,Sha.7 34 

0 


Me^age^Man: Pull String 
Paper Towel 5>end 
th '^ilhpuette. Blond 
K inn ie /Lorelei : ing 


Film: th Bnake Trainer 
Film: I Am Jumping 
Film: Pronouns 
Soijg: you . 




Show 35 

1 

- • , J 


Jigsaw Puzzle ^ 
Sign Song 
Film: Parrot 
UCr^: if /is 0 
Bridge: zoo/zoom " , 
Filp»: cool/pool/fool 


Fargo i zug gke tch 
Giggle/Goggle Gi^ls 
Bridge : ^rize 
LoreDei: Ebeneezer Poem • 


ERLC 


* 







High Verbal 
Rcr.ponso 



Low Verbal 
Response 



Show 3-6 



Show 37 



Show 38 



ChromaKey: Short i. Blend 
Blends and Assemblies 
Song: E on the End 



Object Blend: Teles trator 
Bakery Blend 

Bridge: Hiccup / 

/• 

Message Man: Do Not Boj^er 
Bridge: racc»/brafcc r / 
Consonant Blend Bit/L^ts 



Bump on Head: sh 
Crank and^ite 
Judy and'Mairks 
Sign Sliop: out of o's 



Man in 'the Street.: 
Ball Store 
Qrank Call 



Third 



Surprise '-Her with a Fur 
Song: I'm In Love With a Giant 
Crank: er s^uhds 
Vi's Diner 



Show 39 



S^k>w 40 



Show 41 



Sho<^^ 42 



Show 44 



Show 4 5 



Show 46 



Show 49 



^Ik Monolith 
Sandbox Blending: x 
Bridge: a>: /tax/taxi 



Message Maty>: Go Av/ay 
Film: Lion King 
Message Man: duck 

Singing Sign Song. 
Thoatre in the Dark 
Beach Ulendirig 
Fargo: Key's the DooriTiat 
Film: Cool/PoolA^ool 

I 

Silhouette Blend 
Bridge: Test > 
Sign Scmg 

Cheerleader Blending 
Br ^cjg^:^i: Yc 1 low , 
■ l^im: -sh Sculptor 
^:iFefFi-Fo 

I Like You 



Film: Walk 
Film: the 
Crank Call 
Sight Word: the 

Film: Talking Dog MiniStory 
sk Mask Shop 
Giggle/Goaglc Girls 

'Film: Bend 
Garage Scene: rv\ 
nd LJiLorick 

Song: Bad Buckaroo Billy 



Skip the Slattern 

Sign Shop: Sam's Pizza ^ 

Ipvc of. Chair 

Movie Set: You 
•Shadow-shy Shortstop 
Song: Sncaver Song 



Song-y*»Twin Bills: 



Vet, Van Blending 
Bridge: Vanilla % 
Film: S^ruef Blue Sue 
Silent E Song \ 



MM . 

Cosby 

Glove 



& Lorelei 
Blending: f 



Film: ni;^t/bright 

Film: right on 

Film: Groggy Froggy 

Song: There's an E on the End 



-^I*m In Love V7ith A Giant 
Talking Dog MiniStory* 



Film: 1 Agree ' 

Film: Frog Prince , " 

Film: Eel • ' . 

f 1 Platter Song 

Vowel Combin: Eye 6n the Ball 

Man 'on the Street: tub/tubo 
Fargo: Desert Island^ 
On Sale: 6n 
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Show 50 



Show 51 



Film: Rila on the Run: ico c^rcam 



Sign Sorig 
Br idcjo : peace 
Film: Parx-ot 
Graffiti V>;all: 



Ho 'j 



Stupid 



^incj-ing Sign Song 
Bridgn : no/not 
Mos!.ago Kan: Don't Enter 
Br i dge : do not /don ' t 
Phone Call: Sorting Str-rrwberr ies 



Judy, Billy, Stanley, Quotation mar 
Skip TV Movie Bit ^ 
Neal Pec?l Conmercial 
Bridge : Steam 

Magician: opeTi/clon6d syllables 
Lend a Hand Blackout 
Theatre in the Dark 



Show 52 



Bridge : boomAjroom . 

Bird on Car 

Bridge : dinner/diner 



6rQadv;ay Bt>b 
Ralph Phipps, Star 
Computer ph 
A Tuna Named Skinner 



Show 53 
ShOT 54 



. Clpwn Song 
Lehrqr Silent E Song 
How Now; Brbvm Cow 
Rub Your Leg With Liniment 

Silhouette Blend: ch 
Bridge : chpo-choo 
All .Monolith 



Cranlc Call: Sound 
Han on Street: Clap 
Film: Instructor #^ 
Bridge : Litter . ' 

The Plan: all. ^ • 

Eilr^i: bit/bite ^ • 

Linear Blending: Bob is Limp 
Film: Crooner 



Shov; 55 



Show 56 



Sho\/ 57 



Silhouette nifcnd: dog,dig,diia 
Fil'm: Cowboy }3r'J iad 
Office Sign Sonc)- 
Quickie: lock/locked 

Rita on Run: yc6 cream 
Message Man: Go Away 
Punctuation Song 
Bridge: cracker-jacks 

Silhouette Blend: th 
Film: ^dinner/diner ^ 
Message Man: Not Safe 

For S^immin^ 
Alk Monolith 



Love of Chair 

Professor ap.d Disappearing ijcttors 
"Slattern find Pluiubcr ' , 



Bob and Ray Mindreader 

Easy Reader ^v C^n't read just one 

Crank Call ' 

Finals: VJord Making 

Walter wants Wate*r ' 
That . Haunted House 
Film;*V?alk I ^ ^ 

Wild Gues^: Glass Slipper / 



Show 58 



Show 60 



Consonant Blend 
Bridge : zig-zag 
Film: unpacking 



Film: Parrot 

Canned Goods Blend: x 

Bridge: ax/tax/taxi 



April May - 
Film:' I Agree ^ 
Sign Shop ' ;^ 

Sight Word: exit ' » 
rPhe Fox 

Jennifer Qf the Jungle 



FT 
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Hiqhc?;L-Rcsponse 

Consonant Blends 
Silhouette Blends 
Song: E or\ the End 
Lehrer's Silent E Song 
Song: Sign SiDngs 
Message ten 
Bi rd on Car ' 



Film: 
Film: 
Film: 
Film: 
Film: 



a]k, al3 Monoliths 



Ri'ca on the Run, ice cream 
parrot 
Film: Cowboy Ballad 
Film: UCIA Band 
Film: cool/pool/fool . . 
Brid.ge: bottle 

Bridge: food bridges: vanilla 



Lowes t-^Rersponse 



Wild Guess 
Man on the ^Street 
Sign Shop 
: Crank Call 
Giggle/Goggle Girls 
Movie set: you, all 
Vi's Diner 



Song 
Song 
Film 
Fi 
F 

Film 



I'm 



in love with a Gi^nt 



?ilm: F 



fl Platter Song 
I Agree 
;?alk 

rog Prince 
Talking Dog Mi-nistory 



Bridge : 



popcorn 
cracker jacks 
Letter manipulating: ra(re/l3race 
^ l^oom/broom 

(S^Lnner/dDpe'r 
ax/tax/taxi 



5.1 ts Ar^'-^t'-'^inq in Bo th T.5?:l s 



Theater in Dark 



•Fargo 



No can Do 



Key's, Under the 
Doormat 



Low 

What White Whale? 
is tliat a flea? 
Say it isn^t so. 

The Gut Rob 
Basement Flooded 
Desert Island 



^Grgffiti Wall 
Lorelei 



Bob's Stupid 



I- 



Rub your Leg 
Cosby & Lorelei 
Winnie & Lorelei 



Walter 
ir/er/ur 

Ebeneezrer Poem 
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A, Chnrartor ^nt icf^ of tho Vir^ /ing Condi^^ i on tMa ^ Af Foct- Vorhil 

Respons e ^ , 

1 . During vic^\^ j-ing ' ' 

a. JicL^jj;:<:iJlLJ^^l^-^^^ ^ helping r osponr'C ? The typical 

viewing group for this study" was heterogeneous: in age, sex, race, and 
II . 

reading achicveincnt • By'vi^-tvie of %ie^cation of the observation sites, 

« _ 

i the vicv;ors were aliaost eXcluj^ively lov;cr and lower-mn.ddle class ,on a socio- 
economic scale. It should also be Mentioned that viev;crs who came to watch 
'the progrc.m had iiidicated a de£sire to do so; they eit^her consented to vicw^ 

at the ob5:crver's suggestion or voluntarily offered t6 bc^ selected for the 

* • .... 

* vic^-7.ing group. No one was fcn'ccd to v/atch; furthermore, miniiaal discipline 

> * 

. was enforced -Guring the," broadcast . Viewers were frd^ to leave the room^ at 

%k ' any time . ' , 

Observers r.'-ide sure that each group contained afleast tip^ee 
children i*er observer who hr.d recently completed second grade in June; most 
of thain vcre eight, years old. The responses of this "primary" vicv.'ing group 
•constitute the foc.us of this study. In addition, what I will refer to as 
the secondary vicv;ing audience, or all viewers not entering the third grade 
in Septctnber of 1972, were frequently -present. Viewing groups ranged in size 
from four (all primary viewers) to twenty-eight (e ight "primary viewers, twenty 
' secondary viewers)"^. The majority of the observations v;ere made with a group 
of about nine to eleven viewers, six being primary Viewers* 

Severaj. insights emerge from this variance in the age and size 
distribution of the viewing grouj^s; for, as might be expected, the level 
of verbal response often was enhanced v;hen a- large viewing group' was present. 
Hov/aver, the size of the viewing group alone does npt substantially alter 
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thc level of jrclev'ant verbalisation elicited from any one viewer. Shy viewer 
remain shy ip group*: of oiilit and twenty-eight alike; verbally active vtcwcrs 
arc not noticeably affected by group sizo. A group of twenty-eight does 
produce q higlicr decibel level, if you will; but most of the noises is every- 
one trying to quiet everyone else down. 

/ The nature of the viewing group^ is >more responsible thanr any iso- 
lated sizo factor in explaining this heighttmed response, and can be described 

in tcrnr; of tvo related criteria: (2) the added presence of more skilled 

A 

readoriJ, v/lio were generally ojlder than the primary vi^ev;<2rs; - (2) Jthe added 

* 'X^resence of viewers v/ho v:ere more familiar v/ith "The Electric Compsmy." V?hen 

the viewing group is enlarged to include more of these two types of viewers^ 

— ;a helping responne is fostered. That is, 't'hose two classes of viev;ers brought 

('' ■■.. ' 

skills v/hich enabled'thcm to read and repeat a greater amount of pi?int exhi- 

bated during the program. By cueing in primary viewers to the print and 
.acclir.utiiic, thorn to the behavior of reciting during the program, tnesc 

more }:ncv;ladgeablo viewers "helped" or assisted non-xociters in reciting ! 
, v/ords and learning song lyrico and vneludi es . Consequently, it appears that 

one Strategy for encouraging more goading aloud is tO, place several key 

viewers in the viev/ing group, rather than simply to increase the size of the 

r 

group. Our observations, v;hile in large P^^t substantiating the o-iistence 
or viability of a helping response, found little evidence for the competing 
theory that viewers will be suppressed or "defused" from recitation or "not 
feel a need to recite" if others in the group are already ""pelrSS^ming the 
recitation. > ' <- 

b. Adult intervention. ■ Observers for this study frequently 
intervened during viewing to investigate the positive or negative effects 



" •'•This discussion will constitute the only consideration in this 

paper of qharactcfristics of viewers affecting verbal response; more rigorous 
methods would be needed to identify and document other viov/er characteristics 

' 1 8 . 



of their partici[)alio/l in tha vicwiiKj dynamios. Sp':^cif iccilly , obS{;rvcrs 



sat on the floor or/ in chairn with viewers, and recited or sang along v;ith 
' the program, gave/ mini-lcsSon^ about words in pri?nt, and encouraged 
viewers to verh6li::o. It should be mentioned that observers adopted this 
behavior only after allowing a few days to develop a familiarity and friend- 
ship with t/lie chj-ldren (e.g., playing sports together, eating lunch^ together , 

/ ** 

cnc^giuq An re :i nf orccnyjnt activities for "Tie Electric Company/'). 

The children came to view the observers as adult friends v/lio 

•t 

resclVcd the right to discipliiic thorn for iu.proper behavior. It was in 
y - ♦ 

light of tHis relationship, thoi, that observers intervene'^ ^during the 

V * 

pr/gram^j. The ensuing plicnomcna can bo coiiceptualized in terms of a two- 
/ . " * * 

/ay cor-'w-nunications thoroughfare. Wlic^n tlie adult significantly inc?reased 
^his' corr.:.mnication to tlie viev/ers during the program, he attracted a / *; 
concorranitant rJso in the amount of verbalization and comn^ents directed from 
vio\:crs ,to hira. The. adult intc-rjects himself between thi:: viewer and the 
progrc-ihi, nanifc;^ ting hir.self as a very potent d? Aractor. Viewers turn ^ 
their attention away frora the program to iX^k questions, comment upon . 
v;ord^ and ^story'-related 'concerns to the adult, i;>^ just to hear what a 
fellow viewer has to say to the adult in their midst. This phenomenon 
may, no t'^ apply to teachers v;ho raay choose to ^enforce a different quality of 
discipline upon viewers. There, teachers may be able to intervene during 
viewing without distracting a significant amount of attention away from the 
program. Generally, however, these actions should be kept to a minimum. 
• 2 . , Pre- and posn:-viev;ing i;>einf orcement activities . 
a. Description and relative effectiveness. Working from the 
Show. Index found in The I^st Word , activities were selected which were 
especially relevant to the words and lessons presented on ''The^Electric 
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Comiiany" that day. The followiiKj spectrum provides a measure of the. effective- 
ness of tlie various activities;, judqcxl in light of (1) the enthusiasm exhib- 
ited by children in playimj the gano (2) children's requests to, "play that 
ganie again," anclf (3) numhcr of coacv.onts d.iring vie;wing to^^effect that 
"that vJord v,-an in our garo." 

Q 

ITOre lei's 

Word ' Word'- Love of Here Easy' Vf-retty Cross- 
Ix^arning Hinqo Bin^o ^ Musical Comes ■ Reader's Terrific Word 
Sonqs Vc-r;,Lon li "Verriion I Spoons Chairs Sprayman Qme Game Pu:?zles 
7 / / / I / ^ ^ ■ 

^ . . • • 12f foctxveners ' 

i:f iQctivQ.noi-.5^ * ' 

« 

The value pf \-ehearr.ing sonq lyrics and melodies before the program 
is self-evident; particularly, singing along with tl'ie son^j during the program 
vav. greatly increased. . Prc-viewing rehearsal was facilitated through use of 
a tap'--cassc lte* recording o"f the m-lody simply done by a piano. 

.yord bingo, or "Mo-sago r-.n BjTnqo," i:as the most l^ftj^u^ar an:l 
^uccessfUjl of reinfcrccnont activities. "'Version DT was played as suggested 
in The iKiiiL llc^i, page 11, with the ir.odif ication that, sorActimes , th*?. words 
were passed out in dottc#l line print and 'players traced ecxh word and 
pronounced it in unison before glueing it to the bingo card; Version I was 
played as described in The Last Wor.^ pg. 10. Each day, the words for Word 
Bingo were selected from the rundown sheet for that day's program in order to 
• lend a closer correspondence between words met during reinforcement activity 
afid words encountered during viewing. . • 

- . "Spoons" embodies the theory ,c^f Musical Chairs in a table game j 
where players reach for plastic spodns: A deck of cards is made^ith fouit ' .■ 
suits," each rcprescr-ting a group of words which begin with the same digraph. 
Players sit in ^a^'circle .-^The cards are dealt;, each player then passes one 
.--card at a time to his neighbor on the left. "The number of spoons - in the . 



ntcr of the players one less than the nur,l)er of players. Cards are ^ 
ssod until one player possesses four cards beginning vith the same digraph. 
Tllat player then rencho for a spoon in the center. All others follow like- 
wiscf the player left without a spoon mUdt leave the game. The game is 

reported until one person is left. ■ . ^ 

"Love or^lu^al Chairs," "Here Comes Sprayman," and "Easy Reader's 
Game" were;, all played as suggor.tcd in The La sJi Word; modifications «ere made 

wbcrnbbsJiblc to include words which, would appear ort the show that day. , 

'■ I ' 1 ' ' ' • ■ ■ 

' ' \ The great difficulty with cro3sv;ord puv.zl^.s appeared to be that 

1 I ' ^ ' • ' ■ • V . . 

Iheso seven-, eight-, and n^e-yea^ -olds were not accustomed to doing word 

■puzv.les. They c^odntered difficult:^ in mastering the ideas of "across" 

and "down, "matching clues to the words, and^ printing the. words in th2 correct 

squares. All^rds was considerably improved\.-hc| th6 instructor conducted 

the r.ctivity by having the grx>up work on the sarrc clue at the s.me time. That 

pK.c'^ic. got Lho dnno, bv.t ,:reclv.dcd Ih. chi]drr.n's worki/g tho ^ 

pi,^^U at tb.-eir ov;n^paco and achieving personal success by correctly inferring 

word] by themselves front, letters of othe^words and word'clues. - 

M It has become apparent thai se:veral attributes enhance the peda- 

Livll efr^ectivoness of and children's willingness to engage in these 

ties. .From a pedagogical standpoint, games should allow for both , . 

and recitation of the words 'contained in the games. This preferably 

shouli be done in unisoi^ith the instructor making coirm^ents about the 

lient features of each word. This characteristic is effectively embodied 

in "MeUage Man Dingo. II" and helps .to explain the more frequent- connections 

^made by childr<,n between Bingo words and their appearance durihg the program. 

"Childrel are most willing to play those gamers at which they have met some 

degree If success: "Word Bingo," I'Spoohs," and ^'Mucical Chairs" all offer 

"ch player an equal chance of achieving a "winning" feeling during some 



gog 

activ . 
writing 
she 
sa' 
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portjon of play.. Although the winning versus losing motif was de-cmpha- 
sized by activity leadors, the rcDationship between soivo akncwledged 
success and the collective enjoyment exhibited by players was very much 
in evidence. 

and rqconuT^ondod pl^cM^ent of rcinforcem-nt • Games and puzzles were played 
before viewing in order to determine in what v?ays rchearsi^l of words before 
tlio program woulVracilitatc th.-i^^ recitation during the program. . ^ 
v:e know tliat prc~vicwinq activil^^ies can affect viewing behavior 
during tlie prowgram, judging from four indicators: 

(1) Viewer 'sr utterances that ''that word was in our game/' 
^ (2) A'^erfxil responses to certain bits whi^p in tlie absence of 

reinforcement, 'would probably not have been elicited (e.g., 
a number o> viev^crr, quickly unscraml:>li ng a Fargo mcsr^age, 
or rivjqing a't.or.a vm "^h songs ^ ; . ^ 

(3) Viov.^eri; liolding Bingo cards while viewing and matching words y 
on "The Electric Company" with v/ords on their caras , or 

' . ' ' pointing to words written on a blackboard when those words. 

^.^^^ appear on the television screen. 

(4) A post-viewing discussion vhich sought and received aknowledge- 
ment from viewers that they had recognized words on th(^ program 

I . ' 

which had appeared in th^ game. 
Hov/ever, the pervasiveness of the effect of pre-viewing activities upon verbal 
response is difficult to ascertain and certainly lies: bfeyond the realm of this 
study. One would need to investigate which words the, viewers were ynfamiliar 
with before viewing, conduct the activity, and then i;onitor':the verbal response 
Even then, one could not be certain that a lack of .overt recitation was not 
'~thc only indication of learning tlie word, that the' risponse was not -Tnerbly a 

.'22 ' ' — ■ 
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.imic or the voiccovor, or that lenrnincj was durable". As Dr. Cazdon 
suc,c,osts ("Pro.r,cctus Kor In-Cla..roo,u Research-) , a signifieant a.ount 
of covert loarninc, may bo created when childrorf view television and r..y 
rcovt^in unseen by research focusing Upop overt responses. . ' ■ 

indicator (2) in a casual effort to duplicate so.e of the^questions 
that would need to be answered if ■one .e>b^ocu,nant the extent of the • 
effect of pro-viewing activities upon verbal respnse. Those questions ' ^ 
point to S0.3 very complex, if not unKnown, processes by which reading s.ills 
are abquired. For now, we r.u.t be content to answer that question of, "is 
there an effcctr- with, "5^," apd bypass tf.e questions which logically 

\ . \ <: -md "Bv what process does it take place?" 

• follow:' "What i» the extent of it? and \;nai: pr ^ , ^ ^ 

itcachers using "The' Electric Compan.y" in thd clas,.roo. may inquire . ^ 
. a/ to whot;er related activitios.-should be conducted before or af,ter viewing-"^ 
Of'couXe, th. ideal arranger.nt is 'to conduct both pre- and post-viewi.g 

TO choorc b:.twc-cn thn two. involves; a judgment of the placement 
of ..laforYcnt for a greater long-term ^ (longer 'than merely' a verbal response 
to a prograi\episode) pedacjogical effecti^'eness. . . 

• . ' rirst, teac^hers should. try to introduce song lyrics and melodies 
before viewingAsongs heard for the first time are perhaps the dnly portion 
of the program' to which viewers may want tc^ respond but are unable to and 
thus become frustrated fhrough no fault ofc their own reading abilities. 

■ This study recommends placement of reinforcement after Viewing for . ^ 
several reasons. The first expresses a belief that "^e Electric Company"' 
serves as better introduction to the words and lessons i-n reading than word 
.games. "The Electric Company" presents attractive' 'visual action, interesting 
Characters, and popular music 'i. a package which excites and motivates children, 
on .the other hand, word games and- puzzle, (except Bingo) are intrinsically 
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lcss:oxciling.to Chilton, and, f rankly , oCt encoring . -Traditiona^ 
sheet exercises probably should not be ;ased b/fc?rc or after vicv " 
that. Children will not . come to associate "The Electric Company" with 
tediun. and drudgery. There is a realVucit|#.f colorful, slicRly 'packa^e^: 

n-s dc^iqnc/f^r c^ddfon who arc having 'trouble 



and fun-tp-play word game^s^iqncd l-Or c^i^axou wuu 

learning to read. ^ ^ 

in reading i instruct Ion for those with reading disabilities, it . 

mak.-s -sense .to concern onoself ' with th^ attitudes 'and atn^osphere in which- 

children view such instruction as welj. as the actual instruction itself. 

Given that premi^. , viewing -rhe ^o^tric Company" .tarts off the ..ading 

lesson Ih a joyful, nonpunitive footing and servos as an introduction to 

the' world of. reading ^.uporior to most word g^mes . _ In addi ti ^n , the f oliow- ' 

" up activity can then allow thp' reading instructor to treat the reading ^ 

deficiencies- of each individual from a closer, more personal position ' . 

/whi.t)^. ixce^-ds the •r^.pab--litics of ^he lei ovis^ion medium. 



, Rcr.po nsc 

This section will analyze t.he^£inal list of high and low responre 
bits by st^.ting attributes which appear to be controlling in either case . • • 

the list of bits'appoarin.^,on both lists will be studied for any . 
explanations' (e.g.," response to preceding bits , specific material contained \^ 

\ ' ■: ■ 7 ■ • ■ • 

in individual,' sketches) for that -phenomenon. 

1. Atl^rih^ • 
tj Te_2"i"d of the targe t-aae viewer^ . • 

. ■ ^ one general characteristic of high-response bits is that they 

y ^ , ' 

"l \- ■r.r. nnH r-ln-inrt seQu^nce (The Last Word, Show 

■ -^The show of>-ning and cio^^inq sequ_no^ v _ vheme 

Tot Sra:.°?;°".1n^rHe'Su::fn; ai=cu.=io,., t.an .o =.v that ■ 

PR?r" ' they combine strong rhytlim and rhyme with an obvious advantage of regularly 

ytyj^ introducing and concluding the ptooram. . ' 24 - ' 
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euccmrcjcjo the jiev;er to tic^patc vcrbaliy by allowing his mind or cogni- 
tive capabilities to bo involved in the program materi-.l, /Those bibs 
speak difoctly to the- cognitive capafiilitics of these viewers wii^fiout 
overshooting or overontimating those -capabilities' and preferences. 
Productionwise, t,)u-it means tl>at the bit^ are paced at a rate at which - 
targetiigo viowors.can operate and comprehend without becoming perplexed 
orconLed. Clso, words appearing in print are cleaky stated and often 
roix^ated to some manrier of cadence ^br rhythm. '■involvement" can also be 
facilitated when bitri' encourage viewers to guess or predict the^m^wprd • 

i 

or sub-;equc*nt events. ; 

a.' Taiov.NinccLX^lJLIliJ . 
, of the "nost common b.havior/^of viewers of "The Electric Company" is to ; , 
' attempt to guSss which v^ord wil] appear next or what an ensuing event will ^ 
bo/ one theme vrhich c^eatos this . suspense arid permits verbal* anticipation . . 
is, of course, the "Moss ago Kc-.n" bits.- This behavior^ is also seen during 
otjKr bits as well: consonant blends (v;here one letter written on a .paper 
towel, shoe, balloon, or card is taken from the word and another letter is ■ 
■ substituted to make a new word) . Viewers often try to predict tie mw word 
^ile\l.e changeris.being nnde ; monbliths (beginning with the oi^ning 2001 
/theme, viewers attempt to anticipate which word or sound will be formed); 
' l UClA Band sequences ' (viewers rely, upon words which have appeared in the 
' few preceding bits in gueSsing the final Vord - UCIi^ Band is therefore 
probably most effective when it follows bits which introduce the UCm word) . 
The general pattern of many high-response bits is Ikat the greater portion 
of -tike is -spent in some preliminary oir tf^ngenti^l action clueing the 
viewer to the ultimate o^itcome or correct pronungiat^on of the word. Whi'le 
-Message Man'.' is scratching his hea^d, "UCIA Band" -members are scurrying 
around, and "2001 Monolith" music builds in volume, or a letter floats 

-:. 25 ■ \ ^ 



around a word in an rioctronic Bridge „" viewers <aro given a chance to 
anticipate, speculate, ane interact with happenings on tVc TV screen and , , 
with other vie^■?ers. -Mpssacjc Han" ap^ars to be superior in this respect, 
since' the. print is introduced in the beginhing'and viewer, rehearse it ^ 
until the end of the bit. The final pronunciation of the words qffers • , 
a .bullt-^in reinforcement for those ^its, Confirming correc^ recitations 
and Correcting mintaken ones. - . 

Bits in which the voiceover frequently repeats woM^p pUnt^ 
see. to be more effective in achieving a verbal response. Ih^ter.al ^^^^ 
VpetlUoh-is^CbvIou^ly helpfu^ in enabling children te recognize and ^ - , . 
rehears/the^corresponde.ce^botWeen the .pok.n pronunciation and thp l..inted. 
repre.cntation"of the word.. ■•Pa.t.t, -Monoliths and' "Cool Pool-Epo£" 
exhibit tU. typo of .poKen repetition, as does -Truel Blui. Sue," which , . 

* . • V %t V-i-''-> eno'iqli to be presented on the 

received a bf-gh rc^^ponse, ti..v..jh i.3t r.n-j- c.n.- J 

final list. ^ ^ , , . . ^5 * Q 

. ' internal l^etitio^. is^'^ost effective when, as is frequently/ . 

done on -rhe Electric Company the repetition ^Is spoken to .some cadence . 
or predictable . rhythm. Th^s , the^ .ext attribute , JStrong Rhythm and Rhy.., " 
is very closely , related to- inUnaf' repetition. " The two might„ be viewed^ 
as twin attributes; in fact, it would\e difficult to say something r^eat^ 
without ,onc«ting =on,e rhythmic soqto,ce. However^ for th.s stuayr*. . 
• oraex for a so.n,.„t to PO=s3=s this- particular attribute, the words whi^h • 
are repeated must Slso be portrayed in-print, .inc. It i. believed that this 
crc=s-».odal device, is particularly .elective in eliciting verbal response .. 

. . ; This attribute is also discussed in Dr.' langbourne W. Rust's • 

' ' \. ' ..rp>.o' FT nitric Company." His definition is con^ipo 

study of attentivcness to The Electric co.apai^i . 



and cocjont: 

Bits Mn which stronri rc]x?titi^c . rhythm and rhymo occur toge- 
ther, for mor,t or all of the socjmciit in questdon. These 
qualitioG may bo prl»r»onL- in soncjs voice , or "jive" talk, 

Dr» Rurft ur,os the word "repetitive to describe "rhythm and rhyme. 

Wis seems to fuse our t\>;o attributes of '|J internal repetition" and "rhythm 

and rhyme" into a single attribute. Thesfe two attributes remain separate 

in this study since it os believed that a bit, especially a soaig, can possess 

"strong rhythm- aiid rhyme" without providing "repetition' of v;-ords appearing in 

print," although, as stated above, the two do bear a special relationship 

' « • 

to each other. High-scoring bits character^ zjed by "strong rhythm/and rhyme" 

include: "There's an E on the End," *'Sign Song3,*' "Silhouette Blends," 

VParrot: Wlio .Is It?," "Cool Pool Fool," and "Cowboy Ballad , " 

d. Sijigl^\_J.M:J:o^_aji 

Thif3 attribute incorporates a very simple device typically seen in 
Electronic liridges and j^urao Consonant lU'cixding f:egn)9iits f* a v;ord • aj)pear3 
prominently on the screen and a letter is either inserted into or deleted 
fr6mj:hc word to produce a nev; and different word. It is difficult to put.. 
forv;ard an argument -explaining why viewers seem to respond verbally -to this 
technique, but what will be termed "letter inserting" Electronic Bridges » 
(ax/tax/taxi, raceA^race, boomA>room, dinner/diner) seem to capitalize on 
this device. It is interesting to note that of all the low-r^spon^e bits 
nominated for the^final list, none of the Electronic Bridges (steam^ prize, 
litter) demonstrate this brand of^etter manipulation and insertion. Also, 
it v;ill be suggested, though not very strongly, ' that 1*his phenomenon stsems 

to work best in Electronic Bridges, where' the print appear? at maxiruum size 

if 

by itself, rather than in some films (dinner/diner, guitar, supper/sut)er snake) 
whorev the same device is used but other' competing and perhaps distracting 

. — „ ' " V ; ' . - 
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tini^uU-d ficjurcr, arc present* 

In line with the notion of presenting a word a6 a* coial)ination of 
elements, bitii v/h.ich cjo bcyor.d m:inipulati ng Mingle letters in and out of 
words to r,j)Titting up words into two comj^onents alr.o elicit verbal response. 
Silhouette blendr, are the primly examplp of this technique, ir^olating the- 



<^ beginning digraph cind then aiding different endings to form a sc*ries /of 

i-elated wordf;. Tlie visuals (in v/hich tlio digraph and ending originate from 
different silhouettes and are brought together) , are neatly and effectively 
sync)ircnn7.c d v. ith the voice-pver. The crosiS-modal interactTon of audio and 
visu'al reinforcing each other couibines "aiiternal Repetition of P^rint/' 
"Strong Kliy trVixn; " -and "^igrapli Kanipulation" into a segment v:hich ^evokes a 
consistently hi-gl^^ verbal jparticipation . 

e. ' Movinci j^r in^ " ' _ , , ' . 

Print v;hich ex);iibits soir.cvform of motion, as opposed to static 
print, is one further ocvicu v;h.\ch encourages verbaliy.a tioix . Electronic 
Br idrjes which squirm, shake, or sUther ^cross.the screen de:nonstrate this 
attribute in its most salient forp. ' As indicated in the previous section, 
the movement of print during ^silhouettes , by which compone>nt^ of words are 
visually transported cicross tlie screen to combine into a word, partially 
accounts for the success o„f that- segment, 

" ^ ■ * . ' . . . \ 

Eye-moVempnt research conducted by Dr . Kc?ton-eth 0- Bryan of the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education has- indicated that vicv;ers atte^nd 
more closely to print *v;hich exhibits some form of motion. Our observations 
indicate that print in motion elicits a greater degjree of ove;rt recitation 
as well. The mechanisms by which it does so reinain obscure at present, but 
judging f rom W* Jata., one might marshall a ^lleory to^ argue ifhat. print in 
motion involves or intrigues the child's senses mor? than static print* 



One iniqhl iK-gin to conci^pluaUxc the effect in terms of print in motion 
challoncj^n.3, invitinj, or enticing vie\K:rs 'to "nail it down" via a verbal 
rocitaticn. 

Words; an.l phraser. • pocspr.s a higher probability of 'being recited 
if thpy manage to r.trike the. fancy of young viewers, either by being fun 
to say (e.g., liniment; how ncr,;, brown cow; f^fi, fo, ^un) or by repre- 
senting 'icloa.s and objects abQ.ut which children care very mu::h. ■ Words may 
also achieve a hicjh-inteiVst status if children rccagnize them as being 
present in their own surroundings, as in "Traffic Sign Song." Food seems 
to be an attractive subject and a major concern for these target-age children. 
Electronic bridjrs for vanilla (ice cream), popcorn, cracker jacks, and 
pi7.y.a wer6 cnthu'^.rastically recited. "Rita on the run: ice cream, pizza" also 
was enlh-asia^ticany recei vc:d / • In "lUu on the Street: llat," I^e Cha:nborlin' s 
hcUful oi. fluiit received I),- _ f o] iov.vii-j Vec:uer.ts from two vie\/err,: "Give ine 
c*n, apple! " "Civo ne some grapfs! " ■ 

■ 2. AH riln^txiILJlf J.IT^Y^^Ij:^^ 
Ahjli Vi'^s an -l T'ri^for^nccs •. 

As discu-osed in Introauction , the iow response to some bits 

may be justified on the grounds that^those bits were not. designed to elicit _ 
a high dcgrc'c of response and eonmientary but solely to Solicit attention, 
and not necessarily verbal participation ij.' a reading lesson. For example, 
a higll "verbal response is neither -expected nor desired during portions of bitfe 
where Fargo is teaching how to extract learning by searching for. context cluos 
our discussion here will try to avoid consideration of those features or 
aspects o-C bits which can be pedagogical ly justified for their low response, 
and to 'search for more general qualities whifih would inl,ibit verbal response 
any context. The general theme running throughout this set of attributes 
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is a failure to perceive accurately and r.peak to the" expei^iCrnce and capa- 
bilities of target-acjo childrcMi. toterial in these bits seemsj to pass over 
the heads of those viewers vn Ihoul any rcconi:',eable appeal, cbmijrehcnsion, . 
or response. Some of the .attributes, sucli as *'small print," or ''print on ^ 
screcn^or insufficient time/' are obvious and perfunctory. Others concern 
"more major* and substantive features implicit in the design of the program 
material. The latter qualities^ might be descri}x?d as "adult conventions," 
or experiences which are a part of and appeal more to adult life, such as game 
rliows (Wild Guess) , *r*ev;s broadcasts (Man on the Street), and puns as a form 

4 

of hvimor. ' . . « 

Print on L^iieen_for 'i ns uf f i cic-nt .pr^riod of t ime. 
Obviously, verbal response v;ill bp truncated on those occasions 
when viewers-sire not permitted sufficient time to sound out and think about 
words apix:ciring|in print. The films "Walk" and "Talking Dog Mi-ni -Story" are 
•cUar f>:amp2.>s of .tv;^ failure-.^ M o j-rov.id" £;u*Cf ".cicnt Lime for vicv.-ers 

to pronouncG v/crds in print; the i-pecch balloons vanich as quickly as the 
glib speech of tlie characters. 
, ■ b. Rapid s peech 

This attribute is related to the firSt, since, if print disappears 
as soon as a character finishes pronouncing it; a rapid pronunciation will 
preclude viewer's recitation, There remain, hov/ever, instances where 
characters' speeches do not appear in print but are dlso spoken. too rapidly. 
Our observations indicate that when children are prevented from 'comprehending 
the speech or the ideas which the speech communitates , their interest in 

the segment drops; consequently, their verbal responses diminish. The lyrics 

» 

to "FL Platter" song are spoken too rapidly to allw viewers tb grasp them. 
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..,.,;o-. ;< .u-V.^ .na c-x,.la,otio„ cC Miia Ouo.s «o further 

i„sta„ccr. <.€ u-jc^ >^«v..r.cly a«.c««, verbal response to the 

..,^.„t. Kvo,, „h.n the .pooch not inte.Kle. to be intelligible, a. 
.„ 'the ,roup of «W •> 0^.' - 

v,.„at conCou.-,ea a„a r.Trein fro,, respun.in, v*e„ they are unable to«Xo 

sxjnr.e out of what is cjoincj on. <- . 

«r. CeralT = . I.==er b.-.= di==ur.=e. the renpen.o. of chiMren to 

1 r.+-r.v fc:^ arc cnqaged in dialogue: 
Velcvislon n.aerial vhrrcin stat.ionnry charcxtca (s) arc c g g 

«,e f„r.= Of -levi.. inaetio^^^^^^ --^^^^^^^roHo. "-^^ ^ 
jcjnorr arc .amil:iai. ..o.,r cci ^ screen, facing the 

' :;:r:rr.:rrt rio-,"r po.i;ion; teiun, the 

,.ch. r,uch r.nc,.;: .. cm^^.n^ ^^.^.^^ 

content "^^X^l^y foUo.. this .I:or..at v;.ith _ 

,ot.on. i^.tcd on a living-room sofa, n.pp.ng 

srirL:;;:?;,ta;;::r'\a;ho„,h -rt :aui"tr- ■ 

for1ret^Le:;:.^"hn;i :o2.S°faf r.eeea. that ,f chil.rea, 
toi , +-hoir visual coiivent3ons is an 

i'^Lrj^n^ /rp^S^'of tei^Ws^a inaction that „i U not hoia ■ 
children's attention. c ^ * 

.■Han o„ the Street," Girl.," a.a "6i,n Shop" fail 

. ,e receive »uoh verbal response virtue of their station^: tharaeters 
- speaKin, to each other. ..ai„, viewers, are not per.ittea to enter the 
conversation or speculate on future e.ents a„a are left on the siaelines. 

d. 'isUif.aauit^l.w^ 

^ aault conventions, or aspects of aault life which aaults accept .ana-'- 
fi„a apP-aiin.. .,av. been ' incorporated into "The Electric Co„pan.," ,a.e 
"■"s^ow., soap o,.ra;, news broadcasts, news broaacast-t.po voices for „ 
■ ..lacUrn „ho cou,« concoivabl. have .ore intercstia. voices, ana us,n, 

o i- . • 



tlio toloi'hoju:. Tho ]ow verbal rcr.ponsc to many of theso bits may be a 
function of a ■•Comrrch<-ns.' bio r.pol;on^;cript" attribu.tc outlinod by Dr. Rust. 

• ^ ' B?ts in which the spo>:en soundtrack alone ii; comprehensible, do 
not require the viov;cr to look at tho screen to understand what is happening. 
Bits characterized by "comj^rchensiblc spoken ficript"^typically involve 
a substantial amount of dialogue whicji does not permit the vejrbal participation 

of viewers. ' ^ " 

lloufvor, there appear?: to be a more pervasive attribute rujming 
through a cjrcat many videotaped lyjgments in v;hich the members of the 
rppertodre comrxriny adopt *character roles. ' Many of these bits portray adults 
Jncjayed in adult activities* One impression is that this typa of "adult" 
iketcli militates against verbal ixirti cipation when the s)retches present 
jche vicv.-er with foreign a?id unfamiliar circum.stanceG . Certainly young 
i'>'->.-c-rs hc-.ve eNp':rienced so;r- expoi-.ure to these adult conventions, but our 
Ct clinj is t:>..t vcnrj ch : lo.^r;n "do ./icv; . there a.-ji.-cts with any p-rticular 

cnthu;>iitsm cr atVract,ion. -The target audience cipp::ars to be more drawn to 
bits wliich are visually fun to watch (consonant blends, UCIA Band) and 
^ feature animated characters (Message Man, Bird on Car) rather than bits which 
try to develop a story-line built around adult concerns. 

e. Verba l huiaor i . Previous -writings have established the- preference 
of young v.-ewors for visual, rather tlwn verbal humor. Viewers reactions 
to the visual' antics, sight gags, and expectation-upsetting humor found in 
Message Man have substantiated -the widespread appeal of slapstick, visually- 
active humor. Viewers also enjoyed the humor of t.its employing pixilation, 
particularly "Rita on the Run: Hero" (a huge hero sandwich being carried out 

of a sandwich shop) aria ^liita on trio Run: pix-za"*' (Rita eating a pizza). 

' \ " ' " • ■ i, . 

Host types of.^ir'lll 5'umor, howev.-r , do not seem to elicit any 



i,vUcationr. that, OJlcTron either understood. the humor ixwolvcd or found it^ 
W funny. Puns o^l^lLnoquHur. frequently employed in Fargo, Wild Guco., 
and Movie Set do not evoKo any noticeable, overt re.pon.e, either laughter, 
or comments about U.o joV-.o. Bits which did evoke a humorous responr.o to . 
■• verbal g:-gr. include Loroloi pronunciation of "cough" 1^ "wolf man,- 
"fc-fi-fo-fum," and "how, now, brown cow." Viewers, then, did find certain 
types of word play en:joyablo a..d fun to recite, but these elements, unlike 
non.equiturs and plays on words, are boti^r described as "plays with words," ' 
words that are fun to say > (liniment, f e-f i-f o-f um)' or.^unny characters 0 

j j ' 

giving funny renditions of words. «/ 
' . 3. Discu_-^iorL_qf J)lts_a^ 

• ' in this section, several explanations will be offered for those bits 
which received both high and low responses on different occasions. Part of 
thJ. anr:v..or, of ccur.c, lion in tho diff^-ront preferences of different viev;ers; 

somo like Felryo , so'nc don't. 

- R great portion of the difference can be explained by previously, 
discussed attributes - viewing conditions which were specific to each ^ 
particular sketch of a program episode. 

• 'prezvie,.m?n_rci^ ' •""^^'^ ^^"''"V '^^^'^"^ 

recitation to certain words and phrases which probably would not have been , 
.p7ited, because children needed either help in decoding print or practice ' 
in scanning for context clues. The effect of using "liniment" in a Bingo game 
was Clearly present dur i ng -Lorele i ' s "^ub your leg with liniment" segment,^ 
and verbal response to "Fargo: The Key i. "nd'er^ho Doormat" benefitted fro.. 
. practice in deciphering that and oth^r Farg^ messages prior to viewing. 

V . ' 33- ■ ■ • • • 



to .•rcaffiti v;all opi-r.oJr u:.n nrj tho- <;ontcnce, "Bob's stupid," and ^ the x 
lX)roloa bit; incnl. i osii ikj " Lhc wcirmaii." 

As fc;r''ili-ALa-_±n_t:i3r_ri'±.'' appears that the differential 
rosponi:c, raU.ov tlnn boiny attributable io specific progrrfnV mater ia-l, was 
produced by a holpin,; rc^.j^ons'. initiated ,by serveral viewers who liked to 
recite tho spvoch balloonr.. Other viewers in the group who did nof-usualXy ^ 
reciif to "Th.^ater in t}.e Pari;" cHiined in after the first few Walloons had 
appeared - ■similar •.nov;b.->ning effects often were noted during "Love of Chair." 

It seen-, plausible^that the verl)al ref^ponse totiie same segir.ents 
might b-. differentially affected by the response to preceding bits. This 
effect, at least in this study, was difficult" to perceive; it was difficult, 
by ovu- ,;othc.ds, to pinpoint or isolate this- effect from other more powerful 
and 5-,a]ient factors of the viewing condition or»prog:am material of the bits 

in quc^'t icn, ^ 

C. PC'!-,- C( \it;.:;.,_ JjVincV:;'-;, .bo-^ 

- ,-'n^ V..-.V wnrknd clysely, with these children voiced an , 
opinion that "The Electric Cor.pany" nay have gone a bit too 'electric" by 
resorting to visual "Vricks to hold children's attention rather than forming 
a closer, more genuine bond b6iwe en. children and programs. It was suggested 
that a r^,ore explicit attempt could be made to . port.ay ^friendliness , gaiety, 
and unity between characters, both witlUn and between individual sketches. 

Oul- observations indicate that in^everal cases , viewers responded 
favorably to and would like to see more "warmth" in the progra^. "Vi's ^ 
Diner" is a curious . segment,, in this respect; children w.atch it very closely 
without much overt response and seem to enjoy Ihe D^inClr's ati;osphere as a 
meeting place for different adult' and younger characters., In discussing 
\i.o program, viewers sometimes 'asked if , Vi' s Diner was next to Fargo's office 
"d if crank's calls to different "people meant th.t they all "knew each other,. 



Vi„w<.;., Ulno ...ncd at .na. c.j»l.-l tho <=af«roaoric =„a tc,cU,c,.,o== of the . 
.o...nt in v,Mch ...y RcOeV rocoivc. ..:0=<,ntp r.c» t,,c r»=t of the cast 
members on his l^irLl.Jay. 

.. i , tiV:c aU .or.oarch ,t.,dic.= , this cno cannot, avoid the conclusion 
t«t',*at is needed is n,o,-e research, in this case, more research e_^ the 
habits, ,.reEerences, and emotions o£ srven- te ten-year-olds. Our lew;- 
response attributes s„,c,est t„at while "The Electric Co-pany" n,ay have 
' caretuUy targeted its .nrriculu™ te triat the reading ahilitics of seven- 
te ten-ye.r-elds. it n,ay have .elected to e.a,„ino as carefully the co»p.-e- 
hensibilH-v and attr.-.ctiVeness of the pro,ra,n segments for seven- to ten- 
year-olds. A re„=v,ec, attempt to spea,-. more directly to t.-e tar,et-a,e ■ 
Wewer ca„ improVe uin .the already ioyous and enthusiastic response which 

f \ 

Children give tJ "thelElcdttic company." 
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Appendix: II M E^M O R A N D U 

DATE. AviGUBt 6. 1972 

- ■ ; u ^ 'BarMra Fowlos, San Gibbon 

Ed Palncr.ViyUn- Horner. ,^arrara . ^ 



CCi • . ' 

I 

FROM: Hilt Chen 



■ ■ ' ^ V-\rucr5 to nho El<>ctric Goripni^ 

^ t>^r,/^+ Anns Oi \xC\J(-*T^ * ^ ^ 

subject: ^^p^^tr^i^^^l^^"!: 

■ ^ ~ ~ . ■ h-hivlor exhibited by r.ovon 

B,lov r,-llr.t ofr.oU>ir"':^'::^^^;^r^". Verbalisation 
.irht ye... old vle..-e..-. P ' ^^^'^o ley'ol.: .houtinB. nor..l 

UTOCiU-acn of vord= »PP -.J", /^Jas, X havo 
■ £:l.f, ^.Te; "-■'■•••^^-,3J?-j;?;:S.y^;^c"e^a3 W-ich also „PPoa. 

r'""--i;rrk-:rvro':oi'coi;;.r; but «.o ca„„ct , 

1. Conlectlv pro.o.nei.. .^^^^^^^ 

bcloro, vri^ri, . • . 

- ■ ..-.v^^rd^- nnpcn.vinrt.in bvlnt on screen 

2. Ki^P^f'^^^'-'^.'''^',:' -Ath r hard "t'.")" 

- . .or-> .PPO-in, in y.int on\.-'-^ 

"r.if.nt to !. . .,yllablos) 

■ ■ ■ . „'d letters before thoir appearance on 

6. Antieipatinr .-d.s and l»^^^^^^ 

,e{00n (0.^. t>y C ^ ^^^^ ^ 

, • rfi,,lirrp olf -a group 01 «oro 

-., lyrieaora „„• offortHo =inc "IcPB 

; ■ . ■ 9: suppiy;--;^^„f^^^^^^^ 
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■KcnorAndun P.rbFovlos, S^. Gibbon ' . . " ' . 4 ' 

.To; .Ed Falr.cr. Vivian hornor. UJb i-o^x . . ^ 

paf.o two . ■ . ■ ■ ^ " ' ■ 

/ . . { \ r^ nu(>^.tions \posca 

/ ■ ■ ,C.. ^Tno .roclnnaUon that^-I'vo scon thi. bcfo.or« 
/ • ...J.,., o. .'.v.k.y" .icht or rood (c„v P^-a. caUos) 

■18. A<A-inc ^a^^-or.'^ .-••r^rf ^^^'^ ^'^'^^^^ *'° ' , . ' I 

- vha^u Uioy i^cr.n. . • o . , . " i . \ 

20. Uur.hinc.Vrinnins . 

■21'. Choorinp, booing, ■ ■ • • •- . 

22. Hxprrs.ions of nockjiorror - ' . . 

• 23. snapping. finrors, clapping hands , y , 

' 2U. Dancinr. ^^y'^y-i'^f- ^° - " " ■ / '"^ ' . 

, .orrf- (a r. holdinf-: handn to oars at 

. •■ ,- 38 ■ V 
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>'..;r.or:.r.dx:n ' , „ P^vb Fowlo:; , San Gibbon 

To: Ed Pair. or. Vivian Hornor, Baib row. . _ . . 

, • closinr- ■ • _ ■ - . 

. 1 ,r .to ro outside a..ci , • 

6. 0»tU" v.? to fot 0, to Plr.y .i... 

play (inrrcquonv; • . 
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pago threo , . - " 




• "I- T O 



ER 



' \ i\v,rrr- hcld "bv ^Vio prograiu 
1. ,oo'<l..- ---.^ b.cau=o.»«ontlcn is no lont,c. ...el y _ 

rbout friends, vjhau 

' . ■ r • .-^^on unrolatcd to tho P-'OK^r'" ^°°v^n-- 5o^.<^- • 
.3. Con--c-rout-on -.^er tho Gr.ovr, ooix-^'o J . 

' is poir.? n^.-JH^'' . ^ - ■ . . , _ 

6. Gottir.-. v.p to ,,ot a. r,' , \. . 

play (ini-rccuonO • . • 
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|j>a|50 three 



; ^ <.v^- cnrv^ds in tho roon, 



* closinf. . , A 

• ir.Coiivo hr.upon after tho nno., .oil-.. 3 . ^ 



,K Arr,uir.,. -n.htin, vith other. 



play (ir.i-rcr,vion-.) • . . . 
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15, ED: shadow 



shadow 
chadov; 



16* Shoot ill 

(Lcc, Morcjan) 



17* sh sculptor 



1 t 
t 



10/ Slioot S2 

19. i.h: £tbotraf:t 



20. FcircjO t-md^ 

Viinnio; . 
open sylliJ^l^^ (mviiTJ:>]ir.g) 



Child // 3 



OTHER 



shadow 



shoot 



shlihh 
shy 



I bet you get v;ct 



script: Vlhat 
don't you 
understand? 



I bet* you get v;et. 
I bet you get wet 



All of it. 
I bet you . 



I be you get v;et. 



I IStet you get v;et. 
I bet that you, get 



vet. 



I bet you get wet. . 
Ybah, I bet you get I want you ... to 

^ wet. > 



you get v;et! 
I bet you ge^t wet. 



ge 



21. FW 

i2. Song: I be yo 

we ' 1 Oh, I liHe this 
yeah ! ' 

I like that one in th 
middle, in the right 
on the left, 
(tries to sing along) 

ERLC 



the kids! 



(tries to sing a Ion 



1) 



BIT // \ 

. ' — It — " 



Child /' 2 



23. N 

EB? you/ir.c/\:c\/wct 



24* IV, rif Fo 

Bit 



25. EB: ob5;tract 

26, Film: Doi^Jt 

Shout 



you 

""you iT^'j 

\;o ' ^ 

wet, oh, v/et 



f i 
foci 



fe fx 

Ic ti fur. 



yiiU 

yoa tno 

()h, iv 'r> cjoiiHr* bo 



fid 
foci 

fc, Ci, Co, fun 
fi « 

fC fi fo fvim 
fe ft fo fu-1 
1 t:nnll Din. 
fc» f I io rr.n 



They're suppored 
to cay ^C<^ 
fura"r ricjht, Mr I Ch 



27. 5ongV Sneavor 
' Song 
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(mumbling) 
Don * t 



n? 



I 3i):c this. 
3f yon put ni^i I 
]^il;c it v/irvn ihoy 



Child // ? 



fo f i fo fu;T\ 

0 

Don 'It 
Don It 
Don }l t 

Don* t r»hou. . 
Don't shout. 



I,, they gonna sing 
again. 

If you get a r»hot, 
you will have a 

(mumblen) 
clain chowder 
clam cho-.vdor 



fi 



fo fi fo fum 



fo fi -'o fv.ii^ T 
i\y\wX\ Vhc^ blood 
of 0X\ Lnglirhman 



Don't 
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mc/wo/wet 



you 



you .WJ 
you . 
wc ^ 
vet, oh, wet 



you 

you* mo 
we ; c 

3.-aining'« 



, Fi, Fo 

t 



fi 
fod 



Ce ^y- 

te a ivi.n 



EB; at)5itr''act 
Shout 



fe l^i fvn\ 
fc ri f/) i^^i^^ 

fo' f i ^^^^^ 

I iv.Wli tivJ blooU 
of/an Encjiichn^an. 




They're suppc>^:ed. , 
to say ••fo fi 



SoiK^V Sneaver 
Song 



fe fi 




(mumbling), 
Don ' t 



fe fi. fe futn- 



fc Ci"-*"o '^^^'^f ^ 

sa^.ell trie blood 
»of an EnyliGhir.an 
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Don'* t. 
Don'*t 
Pon}t 

Don't shou. . 
Don't shout. 



I, they gonna sing 
again. * / 
If you get ^a s^^ot, 
you will have a 

Slwtv 
(muu^bles) 
clam chowder 
clam chowder 



Don't 



4'4 



BIT // 



Show OV'Ciunq 
and I.U. It49 



Rover r.al 
MondLr.cj : 

short roun'^ of 



Child /'i 



r,how 49 



Be quiet evorybody 
you 

Tha Electric COVApanV 



3, EB: pup/up 



tubby r that's a,i 
} / fatr.o . ' 
tub; v;hot'r> .hlr. 

tub; bul ;.but; but? 
bat; but/ ^ 

I'u^nt 



hut; but 

- 1 go or\ the bus/ 
Mr. Chtn 
^;Obbuh 
*sob 

puh 
uhhhh 

puh 

pub; pub; pub 



4. Filt^: Grocjgy 
Frbcjcjy: pup/cup 



\ the Groggy Froggy 
v/akp up! 



cup 



ERLC 




5. In His cups: 
short u 
blending 



6, Me:-Sciqc Man: 
duck 



Gup 
r»up 

Oh, qoodyl 
Say y 

( 

duck 



7. Man on the 

Street: cAuck 



8. Film: Grocjgy 
. Froggy; sucker/' 
ducker 



cluck 

luk; luk; luk 
' c3uck ' 
l^ie word is cluh 

Groggy Groggy 



9. Judy's \ngr>i 

light/1 ighter 



ChilcT // 2 . 



Be cjuiet 
cup . 
cu}) ; 

Obhhr'ho's fixing 
that' cup 



GUb ; 

subv/ay 



a duck 

I hate Peter 



t 



ERIC 



oh, shg^s gonna try 
You like that one 
.You like lhat one ^ 

I •l/ike'thc'^ ^v/o 
oneB -er>pecial ly 
with the lar.t one 



Cnild // 3 



No, you may not 
cup ' ^ 



duck 
duck 
suck 
duck 

thin ir. v:h?'t 

duck '5 supi.o. '^:! 
to / be 



Grog-"Erog 
Froggy. 



No, I don' t 
that 



I think the last 
one's bettor 



chicken pox 



Grah-Frah 
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OTHER 



Cliild- <a 



sup - 
sup 

oil , ^cjoody ! 
Say y 

sub 



cluck 



cluck 

luk; lul:; luk 
cluck 

l*>ic V7ord is clu 



Groggy Groggy 



! 



Oh, she's gonna try 
Y0U like that one 
You liko that one 

I like th-c larft t vo 
oncrrT crp-Tr Tally 
with the lar.t one 



I ERiC 



:hild 2 



Be quiet 
cup 
cu]? ; 

0)]h]^, he's fixing 
that cup' 



sub" 
Gubv;ay 



a duck 

I hate }^ctcr 



Grog-Erog 
Froggy 



No, I dortit 
that 



I think the lost 
one\s l)cttcr 



Child // 3 



No, you may not 
bup 



sup ' 



duck 
due];:, 
suck 
duck 

thi:: is v;hat 

duck * s sup]^OoOd 
to be 



chicken pox 



Grah-Frah 



47 . ' 



«0 t«i » 

— 4 



Child <!1 



\ 



sup 
Ohf cjoo Tyl 
Say y 

GU)> 



duck 



c],uck , 
luk; lu):; luk 
* cluck 

The word i^; clu 



Groggy Groggy 



Oh, site's qonna try 
You like that one 
. You like that one 

I like tho larU: tv.'o 
oncrrr - c'r.iT^nri l y 
wit)> the Icir.t f)he 

ERLC 



Child // 2 



He quiet 
cup 
cuj) ; 

Ohhli, lio*r> fixing 
, that cup 



sub 

.rub-.;r'y 



I liato Peter 



Grog-Erog 
Froggy 



Noe I don't 
that 



I thihk the last 
onc*n bot t.er 



Child // 3 



No, you may not 
6up . 



nvp 



duck 
duck 
suck 

dvick , 
tliLr: if; \;nht 

duck ' s liUppo^ v»d 

to be 



chicken pox 



Grah-Frah ' 
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OTHER 



